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HISTORICAL SKETCH 
Of the Origin of the Christian Discipline, or Church 
Government of the Society of Friends. 
‘Continued from page 50.) 
OF THE EARLIEST MEETINGS FOR DISCIPLINE. 
But though each litte community had thus the 
care of its own affairs, that love which bound its 
members together, and led them to watch over 
one another for good, also united them to all who 
were like-minded, wherever scattered. Some 
communities might be weak, others strong. Un- 
der their bitter sufferings, they might well seek 
the support which there is in the union and coun- 
sel of faithful brethren. And so we find that with- 
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he adds, *thad stood several years, and divers jus- 
tices and captains had come to break it up; but 


when they understood the business Friends met 
i 


about, and saw Friends’ books, and accounts of 


collections for the use of the poor; how we took 
care one county to help another, and to heip our 
friends beyond sea, and to provide for our poor, 
so that none should be chargeable to their pa- 
rishes, the justices and officers confessed we did 
their work, and would pass away peaceably and 
lovingly.”’ A document has been preserved, is- 
sued by this meeting, addressed to friends anc 
brethren, recommending a collection to be raised 
for the service of ‘Truth abroad. 

Next to general meetings we must hotice the 
establishment of quarterly meetings, which were 
constituted of Friends deputed by the several 
meetings within a county. ‘These meetings, in 
several of the counties at least, had existed prior 
to the general establishmert of district monthly 
meetings, and they appear to have had much the 
same office in the body as the monthly meetings 
now have amongst us. George Fox, in an epistle 
of an early date, writes thus respecting them: “In 
all the meetings of the county two or three may 
be appointed from them to go to the quarterly 
meetings, to give notice if there be any that walk 
not in the truth, or have been convinced and gune 
from the truth, and so have dishonored God: and 
likewise to see if any that profess the truth follow 
pleasures, drunkenness, gaming, or are not faith- 
ful in their callings and dealings, nor honest; but 


- 


in a few years of the rise of the Society, many run into debt and so bring a scandal upon the 
general meetings were held forthe care and ser- truth. Friends may give netice to the quarterly 
vice of the body. These sere of two classes, viz. meeting (if there be any ses) aiid some may be 
first, district meetings, and secondly, those which | ordered to go and exhort them, and bring in their 
embraced the affairs of the whole community.— ‘answers to the next quarterly meeting. And to 
How these meetings were constituted it is not admonish all them that be careless and slothful to 
easy to determine with precision. It is certain,' diligence in the truth and service for God, and to 
however, that the ‘* labourers in the gospel,” by bring forth heavenly fruits to God, and that they 
whose instrumentality the chureh had been gath- may mind the good works of God, and do them 
ered, took the most promisent part in the pro- jn believing on his Son, and showing it forth in 
ceedings, as it was natural for them to do at that their conversation, and to deny the devil and his 
period. bad works, and not to do them; and to seek them 

The first general meeting of which we are/that be driven away from the truth into the devil’s 
aware that any records are extant, was held at) wilderness by his dark power. Seek them again| 
Balby, near Doncaster, in Yorkshire, in the year by the truth, and by the truth and power of God 


1656, and from this meeting a number of direc-| 
tions and advices were issued, addressed **T'o the’ 
Brethren in the North.” ‘This document refers 
to most of the points which now form the chief 
subjects of our discipline. It contains instructions 
as to the gospel order of proceeding with delin- 
quents, offers advice to husbands and wives, pa- 
rents and children, masters and servants, as to the 
discharge of their relative duties, and urges the 
daty of strict justice in trade, and a cheerful and) 
faithful performance of civil offices in the com-| 
monwealth. ‘This meeting was most probably a 
district one. George Fox mentions attending a 
general meeting in Bedfordshire, in 1658, which 
lasted three days; at which, he says, “there were 
Friends present from most parts of the nation, and 
many thousands of persons were at it.” He also 
mentions attending a meeting at Skipton in 1660, 
*‘for the affairs of the church, both in this nation| 
and beyond the seas:’’ and he says that he had 
recommended the establishment of this meeting 
several years before, when he was in the north, 
“for many Friends suffered in divers parts of the! 
nation; their goods were taken from them contrary | 
to law; and they understood not how to help them- 
selves, or where to seek redress. ‘This meeting,” 


bring them to God again.”’ * 


CHRISTIAN CHARACTER OF THE sociETy’s 
DISCIPLINE. 

Thus, then, we belicve it may be safely assert- 
ed, that there never wis a period in the Society 
when those who agreed iv religious principles 
were wholly independent of each other, or in 
which that order and subjection which constitute 
discipline did not exisi; but, as the number of 
members increased, those mutual helps and guards 
which had been in a considerable degree sponta- 
neously afforded, were found to require some 
more regular arrange:nent for the preservation of 
order in the church. 

The history of these proceedings affords no 
small evidence that the spirit of a sound mind in- 
fluenced the body in these early times; contend- 
individual spiritual liberty, and placing the autho- 
rity of man, in religious matters, in a position so 
subordinate to that of the one Great Head of the 


Church, theyneverileless recognized the neces- 
sity of ordereand goverument in it, of arrange- 
ments and of human instrumentality, uader the di-, 

p. 11, ed. 1733. 


* Collection of Epistles, p. 276, fol. ed. 1698. 


ing, as its members did, for so large a measure of 
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rection of the Spirit of Christ. They disapproved 
alike of ** persecution and libertinism; that is, a 
coercive power to whip people into the temple; 
that such as will not conform, though against faith 
and conscience, shall be punished in their persons 
and estates; or leaving all loose and at large as to 
practice, unaccountable to all but God and the 
magistrate.”’ * 

The idea of a church in the minds of the early 
Friends appears to have been precisely in accord- 
ance with that presented to us in the New Testa- 
ment. It was a family of which Christ was the 
ever-living Head, embracing members in various 
conditions, and endued with various gifts to be 
employed for the benefit of the whole. There 
are the young and ignorant to be cared for and in- 
structed, the disorderly to be restrained, admon- 
ished, or corrected; the wants of each to be sup- 
plied in that spirit of sympathy which is so 
strongly represented in the words of the apostle, 
‘if one member suffer, all the members suffer 
with it.”’ 

“There are,’’ says Robert Barelay, ‘‘ fathers 
and children, instructors and instructed, elders and 
young men, yea and babes—there are, that can- 
not cease, but must exhort, instruct, reprove, con- 
demn, judge, or else for what end gave Christ the 
gifts mentioned, Ephesians iv. 11, 12?” + No 
one was to usurp authority over God’s heritage, 
but having gifts differing aceording to the grace 
that was given, each member was to attend to his 
own calling and appointment in the family of 
Christ. ‘There was room for all, hiberty for all, 
to exercise the gifts bestowed upon them, and as 
cach member was engaged i upen the Head, 
and seek alone to be guided by that wisdom which 
is from above, he would know his own place and 
sphere in the family, and whether more or less 
conspicuous, would be an important part of the 
body, ministering in his appointed place to the 
health and strength of the whole. 

These views imply a belief in the spiritual pre- 
sence and guidance of Christ in his church, a doc- 
trine which is at the root of the Christian Disci- 
pline of the Society of Friends. Wherever this 
fandamental doctrine of Christ's immediate gov- 
ernment is not, to a considerable extent, practi- 
cally maintained, the liberty of all, and the sub- 
jection of all, are conditions incompatible with 
each other. 

Christian men met together in the fear of God 
to promote the good of his people, having their 
own minds subjected to the government of Christ, 
and above all things desiring to glorify him, are 
met together “‘in his name.’ He is “tin the midst 
of them,”’ and presides over them—no one sets 
up to be chief, but each recognizes the gift of bis 
brother, and exercises a full spiritual liberty in the 
use of his own. Wherever this liberty is with- 
held from the true members of the church, either 
in their smaller or larger assemblies, not only the 
form. but the very spirit of the primitive churel), 
and of Christianity itself, are so far abandoned 
and violated. Wherever the exercise of spiritual 
gifts is restricted by mere human appointment, 
there man assumes lordship over God’s heritage, 
and Christ’s headship in the eburch is essentially 
denied. It was against this practical denial that 
the very mission of George Fox and his associates 


* William Penn's Preface to George Fox’s Journal, p. 33, 
8vo. ed. p. 28. See also Barclay’s Anarchy of the Ranters, 


t The Anarchy of the Ranters, p. 9, ed. 1733 
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was directed; ‘“*Christ head over all things to his with no ‘obstacles, and your bearers are strong, 


church,” was the great fundamental truth which 
they were engaged to proclaim, and it was beau- 
tifully illustrated in their system of discipline.— 
“It is needful,” said they, ‘that we call to mind 
how long, and in what manner, the world hus 
been distracted and divided about those things 
which the apostles practised, and what sad calam- 
ity (besides the loss and departure from the truth) 
has come upon many nations, about forms and 
ways of discipline and government of the church, 
(so called) some saying the apostles made bishops, 
and gave them power, and they ordained elders; 
others saying nay, it was by the laying on of the 
hands of the presbytery, and others pleading that 
it was the election and choice of the churches.— 
And how have men gathered themselves into 
forms and sects, according to their divers persua- 
sions; and how are others setting up committees 
to approve and send forth preachers, and give 
them maintenance, seeing into the errors of the 
former: but all being ignorant of the life or of the 
true power. And thus have men usurped, one 
over another, and intruded into the things they 
understood not; and by human polity and inven- 
tion, set up a carnal, worldly religion and worship, 
which has, for many hundred years, overspread 
the whole face of the earth.’’ * 
(To be continued.) 


+2eooer 


TRAVELLING IN INDIA. 


A writer in the Dublin University Magazine 
gives a pleasant sketch, in the form of a letter to 
a friend, of the difficulties of travelling in India, 
during the rainy season. ‘The article is too long 
for our columns, and we shall omit much that the 
supposed writer, a young mother, says in the way 
of chat. To restore the health of her child, which 
has been undermined by fever and ague whilst re- 
siding at Delhi, where her husband was stationed | 
by government, she determines to make a journey | 
to the ‘hill country’—the foot of the Himalehs— 
where a friend has kindly promised to take the 
little sufferer under her care, whilst she returns to} 
her husband, whom she ‘could not Jeave for the 
whole season alone,’ and whose official duties 
prevented him from accompanying her. 

“[ started on the 6th of July, with my child in| 
my palanquin, and two servants—a man and a) 
woman—with me. I suppose you know that a} 
palanquin is something like a couch, with light 
wooden'sides and roof; and the easiest position 





in ivis lying at full length. 
n 


In fact, as you! 


you go at the wonderiul rate of three and a-half 
miles an hour, or perhaps even four! The whole 
set is changed every seven or eight miles. 

I had almost forgouen to mention another ne- 
cessary attendant on a journey in this country, 
viz., a native horseman, (called a Sowar) whose 
business is to keep all your bearers together, to 
see they do not put down your boxes, or run 
away with them, to make them go fast, &e. So 
he gallops backwards and forwards, and with the 
most civil intentions, sends all the dust into your 
palanquin, generally not understanding half what 
une says, as these Sowurs are servants of the 
native princes in the neighborhood and. have not 
much to do with the English. And now, my dear 
Sybel, ] have often told you about a duk journey, 
but I do not think | have ever given you a clear 
account of what it meant, and J hope from my 
present description you will be able to understand 
what /ururies 1 am about to enjoy whenever I 
write that I am travelling, or am going to travel 
dak, and when you have finished my letter pray 
tell me by the next overland mail if you think it 
at all more comfortable than travelling in Eng- 
land! 

Well, off I started. 1 had four nights’ journey 
—stopping during the heat of the day, at small 
bungalows erected by government, fur the conve- 
nience of those unfortunates who are compelled, 
like myself, by some urgent reason, to make a 
journey in the hot season. ‘The first night was 
oppressive and sultry to a degree, the second was 
a little cooler, and all the different innocent rep- 
tiles were enjoying themselves. ‘The frogs croak- 
ed so loud that sleep was out of the question, 
even had it not been for the snakes, who seemed 
to have taken a particular faney to the road that 
night and kept coming under my bearers’ feet, and 
they very obligingly threw me down every time 
they saw one. Five times in one hour, did they 
throw me down, and seream out, ‘Snake, lady, 
snake,’ and though 5.#a8 not hurt, still you will 
allow it was not pleasant, 

On the third night we were overtaken by a 
storm, which put out our torch; but the last night 
we went on very well, and arrived at day-break 
at the smal! bungalow built just at the foot of the 
hill. 

I cannot describe to you the beauty of these 
hills, rising at once from the flat plains beneath 


\them—so green when all around them is burnt up 


and withered—the change is instantaneous. Be- 
fore you have ascended a quarter of a mile, there 
is scarcely a tree that you have seen below, and 
the cold increases rapidly; besides the beauty of 
all around you, the change in the climate does you 
good at once, and you feel revived, strengthened, 


travelling for two nights and all that day, I could 
not resist a scramble again on a mountain side; 
and though F— feared I should be knocked up, 
yet | would take with him what I thought was 
a short cut across a hill. It was about three 
miles, but I declare I was searcely tired with good 
quick walking, much to the astonishment of the 
hill-men, who are not accustomed to see an Jndian 
English lady exert herself so much. 

It was night when we reached Simlah, so I 
could not judge of it; but the peculiar sme!! of the 
fir trees was most fragrant, and the soothing note 
of a bird I enjoyed much. I do not know its 
name, but as it is only heard at night, and is cer- 
tainly not a nightingale, I believe it is some spe- 
cies of ow], and you may therefore add it to your 
long list of my luxuries, for I do not think a mu- 
sical owl is known in England. 

‘The next morning imagine my delight at seeing 
the snowy range in the distance—oh, so clearly 
against the bright sky! ‘The sight of snow even 
at so great a distance, warmed my heart—how I 
wish I could describe it to you. Between Simlah 
and the Eternal Snow there are four ranges of 
hills to the north, rising one above the other.— 
The two nearest are cultivated, and most brilliant 
from a kind of barley forming part of the crops, 
which, when ripe, turns blood red. Behind these 
a range covered with trees to the top; chiefly firs 
of different kinds; then a higher still perfectly 
bare and rugged, of a most beautiful deep purple 
hue, and between them and the blue sky towers 
the highest range of the far-famed Himalels, upon 
which the snows never melt. I cannot imagine 
anything more grand than an Indian sunset (for it 
is still the Eastern sky, though in this delicious 
climate) when the red clouds are reflected on the 
snow. Similah itself is between seven and eight 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, and the 
highest peaks of these different ranges varv from 
twelve to twenty-five thousand feet. 

To the south, east, and west of Simlah the hills 
are covered with trees,evergreen oaks, larch and 

‘fir of different kinds, more resembling the cedar 
than English lareh, wild fruit trees, &c.; but the 


‘most splendid is the red rhododendron, which 


‘there grows into a free, and is covered with im- 
‘mense blossoms, some a pale rose color and others 
‘a rich crimson, 

We used constantly to take long walks with my 
arm-chair behind me, in case 1 were tired, (you 
would not understand me if I called it by its right 
‘name,) though at first I found it very difficult to 
/walk up any steep ascent off the regular road, it 
gave me such a violent pain in my chest. Every 
one, I believe, experiences this on first being on 
so high a level. 

The shooting has great charm for the gentle- 


r travel during the day, you always undress, | and happier, long before you reach the station, men, as there is some danger from the precipices; 


and make yourself comfortable in your dressing-|Simlah, which is about forty miles from the foot besides, there is more honor and glory in killing 


gown. 


You have eight men, (bearers) four of whom) 
carry you at once, two before and two behind; 


is one continued ascent and descent, far too steep 


\to allow of any wheeled conveyances, and instead 


\of the first range of hills. ‘The whole forty miles an immense bear than in murdering snipe, &e. 1 


used to feel anxious though when they were out, 
after the death of a poor servant, (a hill-man too.) 


anc the other four rua alongside, and take their| of a palanquin, ladies are carried by the hill-men, The ground was slippery from rain, and he fell 


tur? about every five minutes. Your servants 


‘in a kind of covered arm-chair. We perform this|from a great height whilst cutting wood, just 


tray@l in lighter conveyances than a palanquin, distance in about sixteen hours; gentlemen riding where a deer had been shot by some of our party 


and have four men each. ‘Then your clothes are! 
packed in square boxes of equal size, and one is! 
ta 


do not take more than six or seven. 
‘These mountaineers are far more prepossessing 


'a few days before. In one of our long walks we 
came upon a hill-woman, who had just put her 


tened to each end of a strong bamboo, which is| jn their manners than the natives of the plains— baby to sleep; and as her way of doing so would 


then put on a man’s shoulder, and he keeps up 
with the rest, 


Then, to.camplete your /uxuries! a man with 





more an English cast of countenance too, if you 
can imagive a black Englishman; I mean they 
look more honest, and have not the cringing 


‘astonish white mothers in general, I will tell you 
how they do it. ‘They place the infant on the 
ground, near a spring, under a bush, to keep the 


a long torch in one hand, and a bottle of MOSt civility of the inhabitants of the plains. When sun off, and then bring a narrow stream of water 
dreadful oil in the other, keeps quite close to| we went to Simlah in 18—, we began the ascent to fall exactly on the crown of the head, which is 
your palanquin, in order to give light to the jjust before day-break, and as the sun rose I felt| bare; a hole is made in the ground immediately 
hearers; so you have the comfort of the smoke | ag if } were on enchanted ground. I had seen|under, or rather behind the head, to carry off the 
and the smeil the whole night; and if you meet) nothing beautiful since I left England, and I was, water, so that nothing but the head is wet, and 


i — enj i i eps as comfortably as in a cra- 
«From an cpistle prepared at a district meeting, held at perfectly delighted. F enjoyed 7 nearly | there the child ‘she P _ 


Durham, in 1659,—read and approved at the general meet-|®* much as myself, but you know he does not go\die, the mother or a bigger child sitting near it. 
ing, held at Skipton in the week following that at Durham, |imto raptures as I do, and then it was not new to, Their idea is that it strengthens the poor little 
Though I had been ‘creatures. 


Letters of Early Friends, p. 288. him, which it was to me. 
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Que ould undintend this treatment ‘natase if every eye fized curiously on mibiethe only white 


they used it in the plains, where the heat is so 
fearful, but at Simlah, there are only about six 
weeks of the year during which a fire would be 
disagreeable. 1 dare say you will find it difficult 
to believe that there is any part of India colder 
than England, but Simlah certainly is. July, 
August, and September are very cold months, 
from the constant rain. Oh, so refreshing when 
you have borne the heat for a few years, to find 
yourself enjoying a blazing fire, high above all the 
musquitoes, scorpions, centipedes, and other ac- 
companiments of the scorching hot months. 

At Simlah I had the pleasure of working in my 
garden again, which is impossible in the plains, 
and the English flowers flourish very well; dah- 
lias were splendid from the seed you sent me 
dear Sybel. 

Some of the inhabitants of Thibet came into 
Simlah. 1 never saw such strange looking mor- 
tals. I was very anxious to purchase an ornament 
that the women wear; it is a long strip of leather, 
upon which turquoises of different sizes (some- 
times more than an inch Tong) and other stones 
are attached; their hair hangs down their backs in 
innumerable plaits, and this leather is fastened on 
their forehead, goes over the head, and hangs 
down in the middle of the hair; it is more curious 
than pretty, but I thought the turquoises might be 
of some value; none of them would part with 
however. 

You will think from this long digression that I 
quite forgot F— was in Delhi, and that | actually 
ascended the hills with my boy; such is not the 
case, only the recollection of Simlah comes over 
me liter rally like green in the desert, and I could 
not help enjoying its verdure a little. I did not 
ascend a step; 1 watched poor little Frank as far 
as I could see him, and with rather a heavy heart 
I started at sunset on my return to Delhi. 


, therefore, not to expect me until I arrived, hop- 


face among them—and many had seldom, if ever, 
seen a white lady before. In about an hour the 
letter-carriers came up to the halting place, (our 
post goes on foot always in this country.) My 
bearers saluted them by saying they could not 
cross. ‘‘Letter-carriers dare not wait,’’ they re- 
plied, and putting the bags’on their head, they 
approached the brink. ‘There their courage failed 
them, and they resigned themselves gina. to their 
fate. I knew they would be able to swim across 
with so light a load, long before my bearers could 
with my palanquin; so | hastily wrote a few lines 
with my pencil to Harry E—, with whom you 
know I staid on my way to the hills, telling him 
I was delayed by ‘the waters having risen, and, 
' 
ing, too, that I should soon be able to go on, for 
that I had nothing to eat with me. I gave the 
note to the letier-carrier, and a rupee made the 
poor man very glad to take it for me. He had 


just told me his life was a very hard one. ‘* If,” 


he said, ‘‘a poor runner is drowned in crossing 
a river, what do the English gentlemen say?— 
Oh, the poor man’s wife and children? No, they 
only say, ‘How provoking—all our letters lost 
of such a day.’’’ My conscience pricked me 
very hard, for I felt that might probably have 
been my first thought, had my English letters 


t been lost. 


Night came; and where was the torch to be 
lighted? Not a hut within a mile or more. I 
luckily had not forgotten my lucifer matches, and 
I lighted a piece of paper, much to the astonish- 
ment of all around. I thought every minute an 
hour, until they told me the water was lessening. 
About ten the letter-carriers crossed swimming. 
As soon as it begins to lessen, it does so as rapid- 
ly as it rises, and at midnight they took me up, 
and went into the water. I must say I trembled 


On her return she encountered a tipsy English-/not 4 little; but we safely reached the other side, 


man, who oceupied one of tbe, rooms of the bun- 
galow, and was so much annoy bd that, at;3 o'clock 
in the afternoon, she started, leaving in her hurry 
everything eatable behind, except some tea, sugar, 
and a pomegranate. 


I went on for six miles, when I noticed my 
bearers speaking to every one they met, evidently 
asking questions; and at last the Sowar rode up 
to tell me that I should not be able to proceed, as 
the rains had begun in the hills, and that every 
one they met told them the rivers were unford- 
able. 


Never having travelled at this time of the year, 
she thought they might be mistaken. 


So I desired them to go on, which command 
seemed to amuse them, though they obeyed it, 
and about six o’clock, P. M., | was pat down on 
the ground, close to a brook I had passed so lately 
with little Frank; then there was scarcely water 
enough to drown a eat, and now rushing and roar- 
ing furiously by! I got out of my palanquin, and 
stood on a little bank just above the stream. The 
body of a native was whirled by me as I looked 
down. “Ah,” said my bearers, ‘‘no doubt drown- 
ed at the village above.” 

I felt a little in despair, I must confess. 

I watched an old ruin, which had stood high 
and dry when I saw it last, but was now in the 
middle of the stream, and I saw that the natives 
were correct in saying that the water was rising 
still. A number of people were collected, in- 
tending to cross, and I saw a crowd on the oppo- 


site side too. The flood had been so sudden, | 


that no one was at all aware of it until coming 
near the river. 


courage had not deserted me. 


and the bearers encouraged me with the hopes 
of getting on well, and 14,™, with hopes of a 
large reward if 1 did; we went on for nearly two 
hours. 

Then the roaring of water showe. us that ano- 
ther river was at hand. It was pitch dark, and | 
had nothing for it but submission, when tle bear- 
ers told me they could not go on till day-light! 
To make it pleasanter, and take away all hopes 
of doing so, the thunder began—first distant rum- 
bling; but soon loud clape and pouring rain. They 
put my palanquin under some trees, and left the 
torch close to me, to prevent its going out. ‘The 
Sowar got off his horse, and sat under it, and my 
poor bearers, in their light clothing, got all around 
me, to get as much shelter as they could from the 
palanquin. I thought of my mother and all : 
home, how little they guessed the situation I wes 
in; and poor F— too, | knew would be nearly 
frantic. You feel so lonely with only natives 
ground you! 


At last day-light came, and the rain nearly 
ceased. I tried to encourage the bearers to go on; 
but they only told me the river was too high to 
attempt crossing it, and at last I said, ‘*Come and 
look, and I will walk. You ean carry the empty 
palanquin.”” 


It was about ove hundred yards to the river, ' 


which I found not so wide as the first, but I was 
sure it was deeper, from the smooth way in which 
the water was running. The bearers were asham- 
ed at seeing me standing in my thin shoes on the 
muddy bank, and the rain still coming down; so 
they at last began to exert themselves. 


A beggar was found close by, who, in the hope 
of some unlucky traveiler, had constructed a raft, 


‘consisting of a hurdle, with four light earthen jars, 
I thought of all at home, though as yet my’ 


placed one at each corner, with the mouth down- 


There I was, with, wards. 
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They took the mattress and pillows out of my 
palanquin, and rolled them up; then they put it 
on this frail raft, and by means of ropes they took 
it across, four of the men swimming alongside and 
holding it up. 

The moment it was put on, it sank about a 
quarter of a yard in the water, raft and all, but at 
last it was landed, and the raft came baek for un- 
happy me. By this time I was nearly wet 
through, for I had only a shawl wrapped round 
me over my white dressing-gown. ‘There was 
no use in delay, so declining the offer of being 
earried down the steep bank, I held their hands 


firmly, and leaning all my weight on them, I 


jumped lightly on the raft; 


“Oh, the ught she . if her mother knew it, 


Deeply, de« 


ply, her heart would rue it.” 


How glad I felt that I was not very heavy; for 
even my weight sent it under water, and | was 
obliged, in order to balance myself, to kneel on it, 
so | was thoroughly wet through. At the other 
side I seated myself in my palanquin. There was 
a bungalow I knew, about seven miles off, and I 
hoped to reach it soon; but fancy my dismay at 
seeing that the whole country was a sheet of 
water ! 

The bearers said, ‘There will be five miles of 
this; the inundation has reached it, and it is all 
low land; then comes the Marcanda river, where, 
perhaps, we shall have to wait twenty-four hours, 
for it is the largest of all the rivers here.” 

How I did long for that bungalow, and what I 
would have given for a little tea! I sat shivering, 
and | had been long enough in India to know that 
shivering there in July was anything but what it 
ought to be. 

Five weary miles of water we had to go 
through. When I saw the knee joint of my 
bearers above the water, | was satisfied; but I 
saw it but rarely. Constantly it was waist deep, 
and constantly they stumbled with me; and from 
the poor ereatures being tire “d wid ecald, they could 
not hold my palanquin as high as they should 
have done, and constantly, therefore, was I in the 
water. I had not unrolled my mattress, &c.; as 
| was so wet, | hoped to keep it a little dry for 
me when I changed my dress at the much longed- 
for little bungalow; and the bottom of my palan- 
quin being only ratanned, was of course no pro- 
tection from the water. 

At ten o’clock, A. M., we reached the Marcan- 
da, aud about a mile on the other side I 
bungalow. 


saw the 
Jut such a river'—the others were 

It was so much wider and so ra- 
pid. I was really frightened. I must always 
have great faith in the power of my tears. I 
, could not help it, I did begin to ery. I was tired 
out quite, and not feeling strength enough left, nor 
courage either, to tell them to attempt the cross- 
ing, | sat there without speaking, with the tears 
rolling down my face. 


nothing to it. 


‘The poor bearers had certainly never seen a 
white lady ery before! ‘They all seized my pa- 
lanquin, collecting all the men that were on the 
bank to help them, and putting it on their heads, 
instead of their shoulders, they shouted out, ‘‘ Vic- 
tory, victory over the Marcanda,” and in we went. 
‘he water was in my palanquin the whole tin 
Ihe bearers kept their heads above; but we were 
vashed down a long way. At last, to my great 
relief, [ was placed on dry land again, and my 
poor bearers went back to bring my boxes over. 

‘They were almost exhausted, and I was glad 
to find a small bottle of brandy, F— had put in 
for me, had not been left behind with my eatables. 
Don’t be shocked at my taking such a thing with 
me, Sybel; dak travellers always do; in cases of 
sudden illness, or one of your bearers being bitten 
by a snake, it is most necessary; so I told all the 
men with me they must take a little English medi- 
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cine, and after a few scruples they all did, with the 


MY MOTHER. 
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to forget the power of love and kindness to reform 


exception of the Sowars, who, being Mussulmen, Oli! I remember when a gil, and bring back, and to exercise that base princi- 
would not of coursd touch it. I stood beside the old arm chair, ple which drives the wanderer farther on. 
This revived them, and I reached the bunga- And twined around the ¢raceful eur! eS 
low; it was occupied, and at first I felt glad that ‘That fell in ringlets trom her hair ; Farthest from God, then warmest toward them burns 
I should get a little tea without the trouble of I gazed upon her gentle face, His love, even as yon sun beams holiest on 


making it. 1 was completely tired. 

I found one gentleman had taken all the accom- 
modation; his breakfast was prepared in a small 
room he vacated for me; he sent, and had it all 
carried away! So feeling I really was in want of 
something after all my fatigues, I was obliged to 
look for my own tea and sugar from my palanquin. 
Alas! that I had never given them a thought be- 
fore! ‘The tin canister had opened, and the sugar 
had disappeared, and the tea was swimming about 
quite unfit for use. I still flattered myself the 
gentleman might have the civility to offer me a 
part of his breakfast; but not a thought of the kind 
entered his head, and I was too English to put 
myself under the obligation to him by asking for 
any. With some difficulty I extricated myself] 
from my wet clothing, which refreshed me a little, 
and again | started. What specimens | have given 
you of our countrymen in India! I must say ]) 
was truly unfortunate. 

Here I had fresh bearers—the eight that brought} 
me to the bungalow had been with me ‘from five 
o'clock the evening before till eleven that day—| 
eighteen hours; the Sowars had been rather lon-| 
ger, and really scarcely a complaint had escaped 
them. They had gone through a great deal of fa- 
tigue, and had they chosen to put me down, and) 
run away, | was quite at their mercy. They | 
might have robbed me of anything they liked, for| 
even had they been discovered, I should not, in| 
all probability, have recognized them; but they! 
have a sort of inherent respect for a white face: 
ladies constantly travel alone, and I never heard) 
of any one losing the smallest article. ‘They| 
seemed very well pleased with my reward, and! 
began telling me their names, that I might ask for 
them if 1 came tht, way again. 


She finally arrives safely at her home, mueli to 
the gratification of her alarmed husband, and thus 


concludes her sprightly letter: 


I had never such an expedition before or since, | 


and I most sincerely trust I shall never be obliged 
to make another journey during the month of July, 

in that very luxurious country. 

oe 
SPEAK NO ILL. 
BY CHARLES SWAIN 
Nay, speak no ill!—a kindly word 

Can never leave a sting behind, 
And, oh! 
Is far below a noble mind 


to breathe each tale we've heard, 


Affection’s smile th 


And I remember w 


How conscience smot 


At evening’s hour, 


When guilty of s 


A strong impressiut 


Which time nor cha 


My joys in life, my 


And I remember when 
I kiss’d the tears 
I knew not then the ¢g 
That chok’d he 


But when I knew ir 


Oh! 


To those br ight sc 


The feelings of a 


h 


And thought that none 


On memory’s mirror still 


nw 


} 


.~ : 
was hail so fair; 
l trac 


ut lis 


1 


gered there. 


e net 


to kneel and pray, 


with regret, 


rong 
on 


it day; 


1 was given, 


s may all be trac’d. 


yuld e’er efface, 


es in heaven, 


a bride, 


om off her chee k, 


ushing tide, 


r so she 


could not speak ; 
ufler years 


mother’s heart, 


then I prized those hallowed tears, 


pangs she felt when we did part. 


And I remember, too, when pain 


And fever scorch’d 


my weary head, 


My mother’s loved and hallowed name, 


Almost awoke me from the dead; 


Yes, I remember how she wept, 


When little hope of me was given, 
And how on tip-toe round she crept, 


To kneel and point me up to heaven. 


Who tl 
cC 


at has known a mother’s love, 


an e’er forget her accents mild ? 


Her tears, her prayers, must ever prove 


The tie that binds her to her child: 


The world may use her offspring ill; 


He i: 


y beec aa: 


But pity on that altar, still 


-hased and low: 


Mingles with love a brighter glow. 


There’s not a name on earth more dear, 


‘Than that the tongue first learns to speak ; 


There's not a bosom more sincere 


There’s none where half the feeling glows, 


An altar there, 


Than where we laid our infant cheek ; 


As that which burns within her breast, 
the light still shows 
Of earthly friends she is the best. 


= 


LOVE ONE 


ANOTHER. 


Do we not often fail to manifest that Love we|“" pn 
profess, and which serves as the central link in faithfulness will bring peace. 


The earth when most distant. Covenant. 
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FIFTH MONTH 23, 


1846, 


Exercises of the Yearly Meeting—Second-day 
morning continued.—The Epistle from Indiana 
began with an expression of gratitude for the fa- 
vor of again being permitted to assemble in the 
capacity of a Yearly Meeting, and went on to 
state that in their weakness they had felt the en- 
couraging language, ‘‘ My grace is sufficient for 
thee.”” They had been concerned that all might 
recur to the light within, and, if obedient to it, 
our conduct and conversation would confirm our 
testimony to its efficacy. It acknowledged defi- 
ciencies, but stated that they were yet encouraged. 
Their interest in and care over the people of color 
were continued, and their committee on the sub- 
ject had made a satisfactory report. 

The clerks informed that the Epistle from Ohio 
had not come to hand. 

Encouragement and satisfaction was expressed 
with the Epistles read; by some they were thought 
to be more than usually appropriate, and the de- 
sire was expressed that, notwithstanding some 


have had trials of one kind and some of another, 


jall would be encouraged, and feel that the pre- 


cious bond and influence of Divine Love would 
extend to all of oug Yearly Meetings, 

The clerk now proposed that a committee 
‘should be appointed to essay replies to the Epis- 
tles received, and also one to Ohio. 

A Friend threw out the caution that such cor- 
respondence, if profitable, must be under the in- 
fluence and guidance of Truth. 
| And another was concerned that all present 


/might feel as he had,—that a prayer had arisen 
‘in his heart that he might be preserved from put- 
iting forth his hand to steady the ark unbidden, 
and to encourage with the assurance that if bidden 


A committee of 24 


‘our Symbolie chain and is emblazoned in letters Friends was then appointed, 
of gold upon our proud and lofty banners?) Do 
we cherish the principles as we oughi—do 
we practise it in our conduct—our speech and 
writings toward our brethren when they walk up- 
rightly and when they wander from the path of|quest of the clerk to examine two documents 
honor and sobriety? We should remember that which had been placed on the table. 

the follies and false steps of a brother should all’ 
forth our love more strongly, and our more zeal- 
ous exertion that we may win him back, and encou-| ~~ : 
rage him to walk uprightly and surely. It is not|tuity of our Society on right principles. It was 
‘unfrequently that we are friendly to the pure and|an admitted truth that we, as a society, cannot be 
honorable, and that we love those who love us,/ysefyl without unity; we might exist and be known 
sad ‘whose conduct - in enined with Our Cun by name, but as for any benefit to ourselves o1 
conceptions of what is really good. But if such " ¢ 

men falter through weakness—are found indulg- jothers, it never could be realized, He had seen 
‘ing in one evil habit, or speak or write in a tone) that the causes of disunity (if disunity really ex- 
that is offensive, we are too likely to withdraw |isted) were not in principle. He alluded to the ex- 
jour friendship—suppress the love we cherished 
\for them, and manifest a coldness toward them 
‘and an entire indifference to their respectability | 
jand welfare. In this respect we are prone to turn | and many who are livingly concerned have had 
ifrom the example of Him in whom “ we trust;’’|cause to mourn. The language of the Genessee 


Full oft a better seed is sown, A committee to examine and settle the trea- 


By choosing thus the kinder plan ; 


Mosh surer’s account was appointed. 
For if but little good be known, 


s A verbal committee was appoi ’ . 
Still let us speak the best we can. erbal committee was appointed at the re 


Give me the heart that fain would hide— 
Would fain another's fault efface ; . 


H it pl human prid A Friend was here concerned to state that he 
ow can 1 Pp easure na oriac, 


To prove humanity but base ? \believed all present had an interest in the perpe- 

No: let us reach a higher mood, 
A nobler estimate of man ; 

Re earnest in the search for good, 


And speak of all the best we can 


Then speak no ill—but lenient be 
To others’ feelings as your own ; 
If you're the first a fault to see, 
Be not the first to make it known 


me citements in the world, of which, as members of 
For life is but a passing day, the deat folie of k hi 
: _ atla y sik rs . 

No lip can tell how brief its span ; 8 7 ee 
Then, oh, the little time we stay, 


Let's speak of all the best we can 
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Epistle, relating to moral reforms and attempts to 
benefit our fellow creatures, was commefided; 
and this he understood to be, that we should hum- 
bly seek for right direction, and that no brother 
should condemn another when the discipline was 
not violated. We should be careful not to place 
ourselves where God only belongs—in the Judg- 
ment Seat. 

The representatives from the Quarterly Meet- 
ings having been requested to meet at the close of 
the sitting, and bring forward the names of suit- 
able persons for clerk and assistant clerk, the 
meeting then adjourned to 4 o’clock, P. M. 

Afiernoon—The representatives reported that 
they had united in proposing the names of James 
Martin for clerk, and Joseph Warner for assistant 
clerk, and they were accordingly appointed. 

Minutes were introduced from Women’s Meet- 
ing for Rachel Hicks, a minister from Westbury 
Monthly Meeting, N. Y., and for Naomi Barnes, 
a member from Purchase Monthly Meeting, N. Y. 

Minutes of last year referring to unfinished 
business were now read, and the subject brought 
up by Abington Quarterly Meeting from Richland 
Monthly Meeting, concerning the proper mode of 
receiving resignations, was taken up. 

Alter a time of consideration, in which some 
diversity of view appeared, it was agreed that a 
committee of four from each Quarterly Meeting 
should be appointed, to give it deliberate consid- 
eration and report to a future sitting. 

After some remarks on the importance of seek- 
ing Divine authority in making nominations for 
committees, and a proposition to take up the sub- 


ject on the minutes from Caln Quarter, it was 


conciuded to adjourn to 9 o’cloce Th the morning. 

Third-day morning—Friends were reminded 
that the ‘* manna of yesterday would not answer 
for to-day,”” and of the importance of prayer to 
our Heavenly Father that he give us this day our 
daily bread: and also of the spiritual nature of the 
religion we profess, and that as each one has a 
measure of the Divine Spirit for his guide, obe- 
peace to our minds and 
preserve us on the sure foundation. 


dience to it will bring 


Another Friend had seen that it is only as we 
go down into the very bottom of Jordan and there 
stand, that we shall be authorized to administer 
the ‘Truth as it is in Christ Jesus, and that we can 
be true help-meets one to another. 

The opening minute was read and the business 
eommenced with the consideration of the First 
(JUERY. 

The Answers from the different Quarterly 
Meetings acknowledge the usual deficiencies in 
the attendance of meetings, and that some care 
had been extended to those who were remiss.— 
There was a general exemption from disorder, 
except that instances of sleeping were admitted. 
Much exercise was expressed on account of our| 
continued deficiencies: the young were recom- 
mended to examine the importance of this Query. 
They were reminded that the fear of te Lord is. 
the beginning of wisdom, and that Cod is a God. 
of order; that there is a faith which overcomes 
the world, and a faith which is overcome by the! 


world; that if parents were faithful they would 


Had 


we not been too idle in spiritual labor when 


have strength to encourage their children. 
gathered in our solemn meetings? had we not 
become too formal? and was there not danger of 
suffering the buyers and sellers to take hold of 
the form? and was not this want of depth a dis- 
couragement to many who absent themselves? 
Encouragement was recommended and the exhor- 
tation revived, ** Sanctify thyself to-day and to- 
morrow and on the third day the Lord will speak 
unto thee;’’ and it was shown that it is because 
we have not thus sanctified ourselves that we have 
not reaped the benefits we desire, and the lan- 
guage of the apostle was quoted, ** 1 beseech you 
therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye 
present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, accept- 
able unto God, which is your reasonable service.” 

The Seconp Query was read. ‘The answers 
stated that love and unity appeared to be generally 
maintained; that tale-bearing and detraction were 
discouraged, but not sufficiently so, and that when 
differences arise and become known, endeavors 
are used to end them. 

It was acknowledged that there was a close 
connexion between this Query and the last, and 
that it was a want of true love which resulted in 
the deficiencies complained of in the answers to 
the first Query. Charity and mutual forbearance 
were earnestly urged upon Friends as emanations 
from this pure love—if experienced it would bind 
and unite us together, and we should give evidence 
of it to all around us; and it was shown that love 
to God the Father, and love to one another was 
the only ground work of true unity. 

Che baneful effects of a spirit 67 Géiraction were 
dwelt upon. It was shown that it did not always 
manifest itself in open expression, but often work- 
ed its ends by admissions and insinuations which 
were scarcely intended to be so interpreted. Many 
Friends participated in this exercise, and it was 
concluded to proceed to the Third Query. 

The consideration of the T'nirp Query was 


ten entered upon. Much deficiency was ac- 
knowledged in fulfilling the duties referred to in 
it, but it was believed that a righteous concern 
rested on the minds of many to uphold them all. 

The inestimable value of the Scriptures of 


Truth, and evil tendency of the pernicious read- 


\ing now so profusely scattered over the country 


was shown, and also the importance of providing 
suitable literature for the children of Friends and 


‘those sympathizing with them, and a desire that 


Friends should hold fast to their dignified testi- 
mony to plainness and simplicity was acknow- 
ledged. 

The answers to the Fourtn Query were then 
read. They presented encouraging evidence that 
our testiinony to temperance was on the advance, 


‘and a lively exercise was manifested in regard to 


it. Friends were earnestly exhorted to faithful- 
ness, and much concern was shown that while 
exhibiting our faithfulness we should be careful 
to abide in the spirit of love and charity, and seek 
that foundation which would make all reforms 
effectual and permanent. 


Some diversity of views occurring in regard to 
exceptions in the answers from some of the meet- 
ings, respecting liquor sold for medicine, it was 
agreed to postpone the subject, and adjourn to 4 


o'clock in the afternoon. 


Afternoon.—The saying of the Lord Jesus, 
** By this shall all men know that ye are my dis- 
ciples, that ye have love one for another,’’ was 
revived, and Friends were exhorted to give this 
evidence of their discipleship. 

A proposition was made to refer the subject un- 
der consideration to a committee, but it being 
understood that it would be revived by a special 
report from Caln Quarterly Meeting, it was con- 
The clerk 


then read the summary answer, having added to 


cluded to defer it until so called up. 


it the exceptions referring to liquors sold for me- 
dicinal purposes. 

The Firrn Query with its answers was then 
read. ‘The reports all stated that the necessities 
of the poor were inspected and relief afforded; 
that their children freely partook of learning to 
fit them for business, and the instances of Friends’ 
children placed from Friends 


amongst were 


fewer, we believe, than for many years previ- 
ously. 

A concern was expressed that this Query might 
be taken in the spirit of it, which would be found 
to embrace others than those who were disquali- 
fied for business, and that much might be done 
in encouraging our members in business they 
were capable of. 

A Friend here called the attention of the meet- 
ing to the circumstance of the disciples fruit- 
lessly toiling against the tempest, until convinced 
of their own inability to save 


c trevide!lves they 
that 


remembered the “* Master was on board;”’ 
and that when in their humility they called up- 
on him, the tempest was lulled and they were 
saved. 

The Sixtu Query, embracing in this Yearly 
Meeting the important subjects of /Var, Oaths, a 
Hireling Ministry, Fraudulent or Clandestine 
The an- 


swers were expressive of general faithfulness on 


Trade, and Lotteries, was now read. 


these subjects; but the reports from Caln and 
Western Quarters, and Fishing Creek Half-year’s 
Meeting, stated that some of their members be- 
lieved the produce of slave labor was a species of 


Much 


manifested in the various testimonies referred to 


goods fraudulently obtained. interest was 
in this Query, and Friends were exhorted to test 
them by the principles upon which they were 
originally founded. On this ground, they were 
asked to consider whether aflirmations were nol a 
species of oaths—all violence a species of war— 
and it was asked, might not preaching occur for 
other selfish ends than money; and if so, was it 
not true bireling ministry? And if the testimony 
against the use of prize goods, &c., originated in 
the prohibition “thou shalt not steal,’’ would it 
not apply to the fruits of slavery? 
Recommendations to individual faithfulness, 
and that each one should seek right direction and 
abide in their respective gifts, were made by sev- 


eral Friends. 


Fidelity to convictions, and pa- 
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tience, and forbearance one towards another, were 
earnestly urged. 

The firm conviction was expressed, that this 
Yearly Meeting and the Society of Friends had 
an abiding testimony on all the subjects em- 
braced in this Query; that it had been eminently 
useful in holding them up to the world, while act- 
ing on the grounds of christian unity and forbear- 
ance with each other; and that fidelity on the part 


of its concerned members now, if exercised on 


the same christian grounds, would still lead to 
similar results. ‘The importance of seeking the 
Divine authority was urged as the only safe 
ground of action; and it was shown that if thus 
qualified, our fidelity and firmness would be ac- 
companied with the patience, forbearance, bro- 
therly regard, and humility which characterize the 
christian disciple. 


‘To be continued. 


MARRIED. 
On 4th-day evening, the 20th inst. at the house of Mary 
Dorsey, by Friends’ ceremony, Ettwoop Jonnson to Mary 
T. Burr, all of this city. 


DIED. 

On Ist-day evening, 17th inst. Grorcr Wropirten, in 
the 66th year of his age. 

This Friend for some years filled the station of Steward 
to the Wills’ Hospital for the Lame and Blind, and dis- 
charged the responsible duties connected with it with much 
uprightness and fidelity. 

His last illness was of some weeks duration. He was 
aware of the probable termination of his disease, and in 
prospect of it was favored with calmness and resignation to 
the Divine will. 


On the morning of the 21st inst. after a protracted illness, 
Ann, wife of David Ellis, in the 60th year of her age. 





At her residence Mullica Hill, Gloucester Co., N. J., on 
the 3rd of firey nptyath last, Many Moore, widow of the late 
Chalkley Moore, at an advanced age. 

She received a fall during the winter of 1841, producing 
lameness, which confined her to the house most of the time 
for five years, and at length occasioned her death. During 
which trying period she abode in patience, often musing on 
heavenly things, and earnestly engaged to lay up treasure: 
in heaven. W. 

At his residence at Upper Greenwich, Gloucester Co., N, 
J., on the 21st of 4th mo., Wintiam Pine, aged 88 years. 

In reflecting on the well-spent life of this dear Friend, a 
few words concerning him may be of advantage to survi- 
vors. He steadily attended Upper Greenwich Meeting, 
when in health, for more than forty years, during a part of 
which time he filled the station of an Elder in the Chure! 
His daily walk through life, in the midst of a numerous 
family, was marked by unusual evenness of tem; 


fe Ww words, er orced 








consistency of c ynduct—so that with 
by exampl , he was’enabled to exercise the authority dele. 
gated to him in a firm christian-like manner, and go in and 
out before his children acceptably. Within the extensive 
circle of his acqwaintance the. same stayedness of min: 
manifested itself throughout, gaining the affectionate es. 
teem of all who knew him. In meetings it was his busi 


ness to set-an example of silenee, to retire in the quiet and 





wait upon God, the alone true source of comfort and foun- 
tain, from whence all the streams of good 

By yielding obedience to the Light of Christ within, he 
was enabled to sce the b« auty of holines 
happiness here w is prom te d, he h id a W Ul ol yunde d hop 
of its continuance in fullness of joy hereafter. 

In his last moments his composure and resignation man- 
ifested that he had been concerned to lay up treasure in 


flow. 





. and while his 


the joys thereof. W. H. 


At Byberry, on the 7th inst., Josava Gitsert, in the 63d 
year of bis age, an Blder and much esteemed member of 
the Society of Friends, 

In recording the death of such a man, we feel that a 

hasm is made in society which will not soon be filled. Of 

thoughtful and investigating mind, he adopted no view 
without deliberate consideration, and when convinced of the 
truth or propriety of such, was fearless in’ maintaining it; 


thus encouraging the weak, strengthening the doubtful, 
and stimulating the younger class of laborers to persevere 
in the path of duty. Sound in judgment, his services as an 
overseer have been emine: tly useful. 

The efficacy of the Christ within was his support through 
life, and in his last hours his confidence was not shaken. 
Passing through a severe though short illness, with a mind 
calm and serene, death seemed to have no terrors, and 
though the loss to his family and frienc 
his crown is sufe. 
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r reat, we trust 
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ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


War.—We have, throughout our country, melancholy 
evidence that the evil passions of men are yet unsubdued. 
War, victory, and conquest are words uttered with as mut 





flippancy as if they were es of good and not of evil; 
is if wrongs and sufferings—wickedness and death— 
widows and orphans—heart rendings and enduring grief 


were not their n ry consequences. 


A Giant Chain of Railroud.—A bill has been ordered to 
a third reading in the United States Senate, to aid the State 
of Mississippi in the construction of a railroad from Jack- 
son, through Brandon to the western bour dary of Alabama. 
As it has recetved the support of all parties, w ithout refer. 
ence to locality or politics, and was passed to third read- 


ing, ayes 28, hays &, we presume there can be no doubt of 


its | 





ily becoming a law. The aid is to be given by the 
grant of alternate sections of the public land along the pro. 
posed road. We are pleased to see that there 1s a pros. 


| 
pect amounting almost to certainty, of the passage of this 
bill. ‘The railroad is a link of the great chain between 


Charleston and Vicksburg, and when completed the com- 
munication from Portland, in Maine, to Vicksburg, will be 
entire, with a few trifling exceptions. It will be one of the 
noblest thoroughfares in the world, and as a means of con- 
solidating our Union, and bringing its opposite extremes 


into closer fellowship, will have an impe rant political and 
It will be the mx ans, too, of adding to 
the value of parts of the chain of road now detached and 
comparatively useless. Thus, with a terminus on the Mis- 


sissippi river, the Vicksburg railroad will soon become of 


} ’ 
social miiuence, 


Late intelligence is, that a battle has been fought and the |"¢2t Importance as the southern link of the giant chain, 
town of Mat aa ras battered and burnt down by the artille = ich, Penge =. through Mis issipy 1, Alal wae and the 
r ; Carolinas, will aseend along the Alantic sea-board through 
ry of our government troops, and the news seems to be re- | Portland and eventually into Canada!—North American. 
ceived with an almost universal burst of joy. Do those who 


ure thus triumphing reflect on the condition of that town,|the magnetic telegraph between that 


Electricity.—The Syracuse Star says, that the wires for 
uce and Auburn, 


lately peaceful, and the happy scene of confident hope—do- have been goifg up for some days past, without being con- 


mestic affection and fireside joys? That (if the account is 


true) there were there fathers, mothers 
endearments and solicitudes like their own, startled from the 
security of their family circle by the ex 
or the devastating bomb shell? Can we not imagine it t 
be our place of residence, and “ putting our souls in theit 


souls stead,” thus witness beloved clinging to beloved, eacl 


d the other from the terrible danger 


to shicl 


endeavoring 
while destruction is thickening around them, until io the 
language of the report “there are scarcely houses enoug! 
left standing to serve as hospitals for the wounded anc 
dying!” 
guise it as we will! Our prayers are that the members o 
the Society of Friends at least, entrusted as they have bee: 
with an important testimony on this subject, may stan¢ 
faithful and not be carried away with the whirlwind whic] 
is sweeping around them, or be tempted in an unguardec 
moment to y! 
by which the” pur feeling is now actuated. 

“An eng ment had taken place between the Unitec 
States and Mexican forces. Gen. Taylor, on the evenii 
of the 3rd inst. made a sortie with a detachment, for th: 
purpose of opening a communication between Isabel anc 
his entrenchment. On the morning of the 4th, the Mexi 
cans taking advantage of his absence, at day break opene: 
a heavy fire and cannonade on the entrenchments, whic! 
was gallantly returned by the United States troops, and in 






nd children, with 


Oh! it is a sad scene, and war is terrible, dis- 


ld am appearance of approbation of the spirit 
=~ ; . 


nected here with the eastern line. On the west side of the 
creek the wire has been hanging from the top of the mast 
so as to be within reach, and many perse ns in passing have 
» casually seized it with the hand to sce how it felt, or give 


hing cannon ball !t 4 pull, During the recent warm weather, the wire has 


been charged with electricity from the atmosphere, and 

; ; 
quite a number of persons have exposed themselves to very 
! ° > .~ 
disagreeable sensations by handling it. If untouched for 


h half an hour, the wire becomes highly charged. One of 


our most respectable citizens was sent to bed with a sharp 
*| headache, contracted by being brought ignorantly in con- 
tact with the wire. A boy grasping it, thonght some bedy 
1 had tried to trip him down, although no one wae near Lim. 
{/ An Irishman, taking it in his fist, supposed that his elbow 
and shoulder joints had been put out. After t! 
to be understood, several persons amused themselves by 


f ; : 
* sending others, not in the secret, to hold the wire, who, on 
1 being smartly shocked, started with wonder and surprise 
} at this new mode of developing physical science. 


’ Destructive Conflagration at Saguenay, in Canada — 
} On the 4th inst., while the people on the new settlement of 
Chez Marse were clearing their Jands and burning the re- 
fuse, the widd@ing on to blow furiously, the flames 


were carried along the settlement, destroying houses, barns, 
1 cattle, seed, grain, agricultural implements, &c. &e., and 


o reaching the village, at the mouth of the river, destroyed 


every house there, including the Catholic church, and two 
i extensive mills owned by Wim. Price, of Quebec. The fire 
- continuing a mile further round to the Grand Bay village, 
1 also destroyed all the houses except the church, Presbyte- 
) rian,) and Price’s store and houses. The number of peo- 
1 ple left honseless, and without means of sowing their lands, 


thirty minutes silenced the enemy’s batterics, reducing the is estimated at about 3000. 


city of Matamoras to ashes! 


“The slaughter amongst the Mexicans was tremendous 


upwards of 700 lay dead upon the field! The number of 
houses in Matamoras was not sufficient to accommodate 


the wound d Me xicans, 


“In and about Matamoras there were 5000 Mexican 


troops, and reinforcements were daily expected.” 


1 


War has heen declared against Mexico by our Govern- 
ment, and $10,000,000 appropriated to carry it on—50,000 There are now in constant of 


men are to be raised forthwith, and sent to the scene of 


actior 


States armed. 
We are in 
England has caused a census to be taken of the member 


by which it appears that they amount to 8110—of whom 


4 are Ministers, and 192 Elders 


ved thatthe Mceting for Sufferings of New 


From the same source 


A letter from that place states that all the provisions had 

; been destroyed, with the exception of a few barrels of flour. 
Turpentine Lands—The lands in the tupentine region 
of North Carolina have rapidly increased in value within a 
short time; and the profitableness of labor there has led te 
very heavy investments. A gentleman who recently sold 
his turpentine at Wilmington, N. C., for 81900, re marked 





that that sum was the produce of the labor of four hands. 
peration at Wilmington, 12 
distilleries with 30 stills; 3 more distilleries, with 7 stills 


are in course of construction. It is ealeulat 





d that when 


4 - . <a ; 3 es Bint i. - i 
Packets, shi nd Indiamen are now leaving the United the whole 15 are in operation, they will use 1500 barrels of 


turpentine daily, and turn out 200 barrels of spirits, besides 





tue rosin and 





pitch. <A large number of distilleries in the 


arate : 
neighboring counties send all their products to Wilmington 


’ for sale and shipment. 
1 
The printed books in the British Museum Library occu- 


we learn that the number of those who have left the Society PY 10 miles of ‘VES. 


in connexion with the late separation, is 577, including 
Ministers and 14 Elders.—British Friend. 


Disaster at Sea—-The Swedish sloop-of-war Car! 


Krona, from Havana for Sweden, was upset in a squall off S0™e ! 


{ Royal Asiatic Society —Ata recent meeting of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, a communication was read from Professor 
Boyle, the botanist of the East India Company, detailing 
ther results of the experimental trials for the eul- 








Matanzas on the 3d inst., and immediately sunk—carrying tre of Cotton in India. Since the last report of Dr. White, 
heaven, and we believe he has been permitted to enter into| down to a watery grave 115 persons. 17 of the crew man- 30,000 acrés had been put into cultivation; from one acre 


uged to keep afloat by clinging to spars, &c., and wer 
afterwards picked up by the barque Swan and carried int 
this port. 

L? The high 


ghest tax paid by any individual in Boston, i 
$6607. The hi 


ghest in New York, is about $34,000. 


1980 buildings were erected in New York last year. It 


is thought, from present indications, that as many will b 
built this year. 


e alone the produce was 700 pounds, and more was to be ex- 
o pected. All that is now required to make East India Cotton 
a most valuable export commodity, he said, is the employ- 
ment of European agents in the India markets, to select the 
best qualities. At the same meeting, a paper was commu- 
nieated by the Earl of Auckland, on the geographical con- 
dition of the Punjaub territory; which was described in its 
€ territorial limits. The most interesting information was, 

that the climate is very healthy to Europeans—much more 


s 


A Quicksilver Mine is said to have been recently discov-'so than that of Hindostan. From November to January, 


ered in the State of Alabama. 


snow generally falls to a depth of five feet; but the rainy 
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season is not uniform. No region in the earth is better wa- 
tered; and most of the plants and fruits common to Europe 
are developed in high perfection, wanting only the superior 
cultivation of this country. 


+~wseoor 


PHILADELPHIA MARKET. 


REVIEW FOR THE WEEK ENDING 19th INsT, 

Remarks.—The unsettled state of our affairs with Mexi- 
co, and the uncertainty as to the future, prevents most of 
the mercantile community from entering into operations 
in articles likely to be affected by the war in which we are 
now engaged with that country. Coffee and Sugar are al. 
most the only articles for which there has been much in- 

juiry. ‘l'o-day the market has been quite inactive, and no 
sales of magnitude ina uny article have transpired. 

AMERICAN COTTON & WOOLEN GOODS—The 
demand has bagome comparativel y light, but prices have 
undergone no material change. Stocks light for the season. 

BEESWAX—Prices are steady at 28 a 29 cts pr Ib 
with limited sales. 

CAN DLES—A sale of 100 boxes Sperm at 26 cts pr Ib. 
Most holders ask 27, and for mould Tallow 94 cts. 

COFFEE is in good request and prices are firmer. A 
cargo of 2950 bags Laguayra was sold at 74 a 8; 800 bags 
Rio at 74 a 73; 400 St. Domingo 6}, and 500 Laguayra, 
re-sale, at 8 cts pr Ib, all 4 a 6 mos. 

FEATHUERS—Sales of 3000 lbs Western Feathers at 29 
a 30 cts pr Ib. 

FISH—Prices have not varied essentially for Mackerel, 
but the country demand is increasing. Sales of 350 brls 
small No. 2 at $5,25 a 5,50 pr bri. From store sales at 

$5,50 a 5,75, and large at $3,50; small No. 3 $3,50 large 
No. 1 at $10,50 a 10,75 pr bri. 

FRUIT—Sales of Malaga bunch Raisins in lots at $2,124 
a 2,25 pr box, in damp and good order, Currants 11] a be 
cts pr !b. Arrived from Palerino 1240 boxes oranges; 940 
do. lemuns. 


FLOUR AND MEAL—The week’s sales for shipment 


amount to 5000 bris common brands at $4,25, fair brands 
and shaved hoops $4,314, and choice Lena $4,374 pr bri; 
scraped $4,00. Rye Flour i is exceedingly dull; sales at $3,25, | ¢ 
but this price is now nominal. Corn Meal continues in re- 
quest; sales of 3700 brls at $3,125, including a superior lot 
at $3,25. 

GRAIN—The demand has been limited, and the sales 
chiefly for making starch at 98 cts a $1 pr bushel. To-day 
90 to 96 cts will probably cover the range for grinding. 
Rye—Sales at 65 cts. and Southern at 624 a 62 cts. Corn 
arrives slowly and meets a fair demand. Sales of 6000 
bushels Penn’a yellow round at 67 a 66, and only fair 64 
cts; flat 65 a 63 cts; 9000 Southern flat 63, and white 62 
cents. Oats have declined. Sales of rather smutty to fair 
Virginia at 37 a 39 cts; good Delaware at 49, and Jersey 
at 41 cts. : 

[RON—Prices are steady and holders firm, and the re- 
ceipts are still light. Sales of 300 tons a tharcoal Pig at 31 
a 33 cts,and No. 1 Anthracite at $28 a 28,50 pr ton. Large 
supplies are now expected, purt to fill oral pontracté. Int 
Blooms and Bar Iron no sales of any extent; Boiler Plates 
5} a 58 cts pr Ib. 

LUMBER—Sales of white Le Boards at $12 a 19; yel- 
low pine at $14 a 17 pr M feet; Eastern Laths ad $1,75, in 
parcels, 

MOLASSES—The demand has Lecome less active, and 
inferior quality hardly supports previous rates. 
347 hhds and 27 tes common Cuba, part tart, was taken at 
19, and 100 bhds Cienfuegos at 234 cts, both on time; New 
Orleans is held at 30 ets. 

OILS—Fish Oil is firmer. Sales of 400 brls Whale at 
38 a 39 cts; 100 bris Winter at 48, and 150 bris Spring 
Sperm at 90 a 92 cts, all on time. Linseed Oil is very dull. 
A sale of 1000 gallons in casks at 60 cts; bris are worth 61 
a 614 cts. 

PLASTER—A cargo sale at $2,50 pr ton. 

SEEDS—Sales of Flaxseed at $1,23 a 1,25 pr bushel. 


Clover is hardly enquired for, and no sales. Prices are 
nominal. 
SUG AR—The week’s sales amount to 1900 hhds New 


Orleans at 54 to 6} cts pr |b for ordinary to prime quality; 
and extra at 74. 170 hhds Cuba, price not stated; 100 hhds 
Porto Pico 7} a 74; 600 boxes Havana, Matanzas and Cuba 
at 74 a 8 cts for brown, and 94 for only fair white, part to 
leave the market; all 4 a 6 mos. Imported this week 78 
hhds, 24 bbls, and 46 boxes. 

TALLOW—A sale of 150 brls good Western at 6% cts 
pr Ib. 

TEAS—Prices are steady and holders firmer, with a 
moderate demand. 

WOOL—The shearing has arrived, and a number of 
sheep in the near counties have already been divested of 
their wuol. The market continues quiet, and manufacturers 
buy only to supply their present wants, looking for some 
decline in prices. We quote common and tub-washed at 
264 a 28; 1-4 to 3.4 blood 29 a 314; full blood and prime at 
324 a 36 pr lb, 6 mos.— North American, 


Markets —Fresh meat, poultry, eggs, butter, vegetables, 
&e, &c., maintain very fair prices. 


A caryo of 


“THE BACK TRACK” AT MAUCH CHUNK. 

The following description of the Back ‘Track 
at Mauch Chunk, recently constructed by the Le- 
high Coal and Navigation Company, and intend- 
ed for the return from the Landings to the Mines 
of the unloaded cars, is taken from the Mauch 
Chunk Gazette: 

‘** After several slight detentions, such as are 
always attendant upon the first operations of 
new and untried mac hine, the Back ‘Track is now 
fairly under way, and promises to realize the ex- 
pectations of the projectors ef the improvement. 

‘*For the information of our readers at a dis- 
tance, we append a description of its origin, de- 


, sign, and modus operandi. 


‘*Some years since, Josiah White, we think, 
first conceived the idea of a return track, so con- 
structed that the cars, after being raised to an ele- 
vation sufficient to overcome the descent from the 


a mines to the river, should return by their own 


gravity to the summit. ‘The height of the moun- 
tain north of Mauch Chunk, and aloug which the 
old track was laid, was at that time ascertained to 
be nearly sufficient for this purpose, could the 
ears be raised to its highest point, and be placed 
upon a return track there. After these examina- 
tions and surveys, the project was for the ume 
abandoned, until the increase of the coal business 
should require a double track. 

‘**In the spring of 1844, the great demand for 
coal rendered it necessary that the business of the 
Company should be extended beyond the capacity 
of the present fixtures. Surveys were made, and 
the present Back Track Rail-road was commenced 
and completed ready for use in the fall of 1845. 

** The design of this road is, as was mentioned 
above, to take the empty cars back to the summit, 
which is about 900 feet above the river at Mauch 
Chunk. 

‘** The object is attained by raising the cars to 
the top of ** Mount Pisgah,” by means of a sta- 
tionary engine placed at the head“of an Inclined 
Plane, from which point they run by gravity six 
miles to the foot of a second Inclined Plane, to 
the top of which they are again raised by steam 
power. from which point they are distributed to 

e different ‘‘workings”’ in the mine. 

\ description of the Plane at Mauch Chunk 
will be sufficient, as the machinery of the two are 
similar. From the top of the schutes the cars run 
by gravity to the foot of Mount Pisgah Plane, 
which is 2250 feet long, overcoming a perpendic- 
height of 664 feet. ‘This, we are informed, 
is the greatest elevation overcome by any single 
plane in the world. Upon this plane are laid two 
tracks, and upen each track runs a “‘safety car,”’ 
attached to a double iron band, each four inches 
wide and one-eighth of an inch in thickness. ‘The 
safety cars are so arranged that upon reaching the 
foot of the plane, they contract and run into a pit 
between the rails of the main track, so as to allow 
a train of coal cars to pass over them, upon the 
road descending towards the foot of the plane. 


‘The bands upon each track are attached to 
and wind upon iron drums at the head of the 
plane, 27 feet in diameter; whicl: drums are gear- 
ed by segments extending around their perepheri 
to a 90 horse power engine. ‘They are also so ar- 
ranged that either may be run alone, or both to- 
gether. When both are in motion, the band at- 
tached to one winds up, while that attached to the 
other unwinds, thus drawing the safety car and 
train upon one track, while the safety car is let 
down upon the other track. 

“To explain more clearly, suppose one safety 
car in the pit, at the foot of the plane, while the 
other is at the top of the plane ready to descend. 
A train of sixteen cars having been passed over 
the car at the foot, and the signal given, the en- 
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gine is set in motion, the car raises from its pit, 
is drawn up behind the train, and the whole move 
off toward the top of the plane, upon which they 
are landed in from six to eight minutes. In the 
meantime, the safety car upon the other track has 
descended and is ready to have another train pass- 
ed over it, which in its turn it conveys to the top 
of the plane while its comrade returns for a third 
train. 

‘* By this arrangement, as has been seen, a train 
1 of sixteen cars can be raised every seven minutes. 
"This, in a day of twelve hours, would be 100 
trains per day, or 9600 cars per working week. 
This, at 24 tons each, will make the amount of 
coal which may be shipped by the present ar- 
rangement, about 925,000 tons per annum. 

‘** The Company are having additional engines 
built for each of the planes, which, when attach- 
ed, will accelerate the speed of the cars, without 
endangering the machinery, and which will, of 
course, increase the facility for delivering coal. 

‘*It is impossible to form an adequate idea of 
this powerful and perfect machinery, from any 
description upon paper. ‘To comprehend it, it 
must be seen, and it is well worth a journey from 
either of the cities to witness its operations.” 





aciiinns jn 
BOYS OF SIXTEEN. 

We like to see active and industrious boys of 
fifteen and sixteen years of age; we know they 
will make smart men. ‘There are scores of such 
in this city, who are learning the mysteries of 
trades, or working behind a counter. ‘They are 
cheerful and happy—have a pleasant look and a 
kind word for all. 

But there are other boys who are dull and lazy. 
At sixteen years of age you will find them hang- 
ing about the corners, or wasting their time in 
idle society. ‘They will not work to support 
themselves, and are obliged to call on their pa- 
rents for their clothing and support. Such boys 
will turn out miserable tools. Few men care to 
take boys, who have arrived to siateew or seven- 
teen years of age—who have contracted idle 
habits and partially formed their characters.— 
Those who love to dress well and make a good 
appearance, and parade about the streets to show 
themselves, are good for nothing to a mechanic 
or merchant; and never can be, unless they cast 
off their lazy habits and engage in some business. 

In many instances parents are remiss in duty. 
They will neither let their sons go to this 
place nor the other, for fear they will soil their 
hands or dirty their clothes, and so they keep 
them dandling about the house till they become 
altogether too ‘old to find places. ‘The sea gene- 
rally brings them up at last, unless they rust out 
and die of what is politely called consumption. 

Portland Bulletin. 
ee 

Umbrellas.— It is curious to observe the slender thanks 
given to those who endeavor to increase the comfort and 
convenience of the human race. When Jonas Hanway, 
though a very popular character, first appeared in the streets 
of London with an umbrella, he was looked upon with a 
similar feeling to that with which the ancient prophet of 
that name was regarded. ‘The novel example of such 
effeminacy was ridiculed as quite insufferable; and pre- 
ferring exposure to the shower of missiles with which he 
assailed, he quietly put it down and took shelter ina 
cutler’s shop, from the back door of which he retreated into 
an adjoining street, and without further molestation got 
safe home. “It was some time before he again ventured to 
defend himself publicly against the sun’s rays; but being 
deemed an eccentric, his singularity was overlooked and 
he was permitted quietly to walk under cover. At length 
so many began to avail themselves of the like accom- 
modation, that the common eye grew familiar to it— 
A few rurals stopped now and then to gaze and wonder, 
but felt rather amused than offended. ‘The imitation at 
length spread from the Bond-street men of fashion to the 
men of smock-frocks and aprons; and, in our day, there is 
scarcely any one, however poor, that has not an umbrella.| 


They have become as common as shoes and stockings. 
English Paper. 
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THE SALMON, 


The Salmon is a celebrated fish belonging to 
the trout genus, which inhabits the northern seas, 
and ascends the rivers in spring for the purpose 
of depositing its spawn. ‘The excellence of its 
flesh is well known, but it varies somewhat in 
different waters. In certain districts, the abun- 
dance of this fish forms a great source of wealth 
to its inhabitants, and it often forms a chief article 
of sustenance. ‘The salmon inhabits the European 
coasts, from Spitzbergen to Western France, but 
is never seen in the Mediterranean. On _ the 
Western shores of the Atlantic it is found from 
Greenland to the Hudson, but is exceedingly rare 
in the latter river, and never penetrates farther 
south. It ascends the St. Lawrence to Lake 
Ontario, and enters the tributaries of that lake; 
but the fal) of Niagara presents a barrier to its 
farther progress into the continent. In the North 
Pacific the salmon again makes its appearance, 
and frequents in vast numbers, the rivers of North- 
western America, Kamschatka and Eastern Asia. 

A cold climate and clear water seem to be most 
congenial to its constitution. ‘The salmon grows 
to the length of four, five or six feet, and usually 
weighs twelve or fifteen pounds. The body is 
elongated and compressed; the color silver gray, 
with spots; the head of moderate size, and the 
upper jaw ratherthe longest. Almost all parts of 
the mouth, and even the tongue are ferniched 
with pointed teeth, as in the other trouts, and, like 
them, it has an adipose fin upon the lower part of 
the back. All the trouts are voracious and car- 
niverous, and in general seek the purest water. 
As soon as the ice melts, the salmon enters the 
mouths of rivers, and, as has been ascertained, al- 
ways of those which gave them birth. They 
swim usually in immense bodies, in the middle 
of the steam, and near the surface: their progress 
is slow, and they make a great noise in sporting 
if the weather be fine. They *y are easily frightened, 
either by a sudden noise or floating timber, and 
on such ogeasions sometimes turn aside from their 
course and return to the sea. When farther ad- 
vanced, they make the most determined efforts to 
surmount rapids and cascades, and will leap a fall 
of twelve or fifteen feet in perpendicular height. 
If alarmed, they dart away with such rapidity that 
the eye can scarcely follow them. ‘The veloc ity 
of this motion has been proved to equal twenty- 
five or thirty miles per hour. ‘They penetrate far 
into the inierior of the continents, and deposit 
their spawn in the lakes, &c, about the head 
waters of the longest rivers. 

When the young are about a foot in length, 
they descend the rivers and take refuge in the 
ocean. Late in the following spring or in the be- 
ginning of summer, and after the old ones have 
ascended, the young wgain enter the rivers, and 
are then about eighteen inches in length. ‘They 
again seek the ocean on the return of frosts. At 
two years old, the salmon weighs six or eight 
pounds, and requires five or six years to attain 
the weight of ten ortwelve. ‘The salmon fishery 
is one of the most important branches of business 
in the north of Europe. Immense quantities of 
this fish are taken every year, and form a consid- 
erable accession to the general mass of nutriment. 
The flesh is bright orange, but, though delicious 
to the taste, and very much sought after, is djfi- 
cult of digestion. Formerly the New York mar- 
ket was supplied with fresh salmon from the 
Connecticut river; but, since the erection of mill 
dams and other obstructions, the fish have beeome 
searce there, and now are brought almost exclo- 
sively from the State Maine, packed in ice. 

-oos+ 
THE PRAIRIE DOG 

One of the most curious facts of natural history 

s that narreted by western travellers concerning 











an animal that has received the above appellation. 
In its habits the prairie dog seems to be a com- 
pound of the squirrel and rabbit, as well as dog, 


! 


resembling the latter only by a species of barking. 


Mr. Gregg describes it as ‘** little larger than a, 


common squirrel, its body nearly a fox it long, the 
color varying from brown to dusky yellow—as an 
article of food not very savory.” 


A remarkable trait of this animal is its civi/ ae 


economy. Gregarious to a surprising degree, 
immense numbers of them form an encampment 
in the midst of a prairie. Habitations are formed 
by burrowing in the ground, and raising at regu- 
lar distances, hillocks, into each of which is an 
entrance. ‘These dwellings vary in number from 
a dozen to some thousands, and sometimes cover 
an area of several square miles. ‘* Approaching 
the village,” says Mr. Gregg, * the little dogs 
may be observed frisking about the streets—pass- 
ing from dwelling to dwelling apparently on visits; 
sometimes a few clustered toge th er as though i 

council—-here feeding on the tender herbage— 


there cleansing their houses or brushing the little ’ 


hillock about the door—all quiet. On seeing a 
stranger every one flies to his home, but is apt to 
stop at the entrance, and standing erect, spread a 
general alarm by a succession of shrill yelps.’ 
At the report of a gun, or at an intrusion, they 
immediately disappear and remain hid until the 
alarm ceases, 

‘The prairie dog is graminiverous, and their 
encampments seldom being found in the vicinity 
of water, it has been supposed they obtain it by 
burrowing. ‘Their cells are so deep that attempts 
to reach them by digging rarely succeed. What 
is not a little curious the rattlesnake and a species 
of owl are found in their communities, apparently 
ou terms of perfect amity, but it is generally sup- 
posed that these are intruders, and led there by 
their appetites for the infants of the tribe. 





]) EMOVED TO 61 SOUTH SECOND STEET. 

L\, OLIVER EVANS manufactures and sells: 
R EFRIGH is IRS, for Cooling Me its, Butts & : 
WATER FILTERS, for Purifying Muddy Wat 
FIRE AND TALEF PROOF CHESTS. 
HOISTING MACHINES, for Stores, Factories, &c 
LETTER COPYING PRESSES, with BOOKS, &e. 
DRUGGISTS’ PRESSES, for Extrac ting Liquids, &c. 
PACKING LEVERS, for Packing Dry Goods, &c. 
GLASS and EMERY PAPE R. fr mm Eagle Fact 
CRUCK WAGONS, for Removing Goods in Store 
VAULT RINGS, for Pavements over Vaults. 


5mo. 23— 6t.*8 
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UNIONY ILL E BO. Al gDING ‘SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 
TP\HIS Institution is handsomely situated in Unionville, 
| Chester County, Pa., about 9 miles south-west of West 
Chester, and 16 north-west of Wilmington. The location 
is quiet and retired, and yet in a ve ry prominent and con- 
spicuous part of the village. 

A competent Female ‘lcacher will have the charge of the 
School. ‘The course of en ction will embrace all the pri- 
mary, and many of the higher branches of a solid and use- 
fal English education; including Natural Philosophy, Chem- 
istry, P hy ology, Botany, Drawing, and the usual branches 
if Mathematics. Particular care will be used to preserv: 
the health, and guard the morals of the pupils, as well as to 
promote their literary improvement. Reading Books, and 
the use of the Library without charge; other Books and 
Stationery will be furnished at the usual prices. 

The Summer Term will commence on the 18th day of 
the 5th month next. Each Pupil must be furnished with her 
own Basin and ‘Towels; and have each article of Clothing 
distinctly marked with her name. 

The terms for Boarding, Washing and ‘Tuition, twenty- 
five dollars per quarter of 12 weeks, one-half payable in ad- 
vance, the remainder at the close of the quarter. 

Letters addressed through the Post Office at Unionville, 
will be promptly attended to. 

Access may be had to the School via West Chester or 
Wilmington, by means of regular lines of Stages. 

Unionville, 4mo. 6. CHARLES BUFFINGTON. 

REFERENCES: 
Dillwyn Parrish, | FE. Hillis, 
Thos, L. Bonsall, Calvin Taggart, 
Joseph Maxfield, | Wilmington, Del. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 4mo 18—3m.* 


HAT MANUFACTORY. 
I: MMOR . aa Jr., HAT & CAP MANUFAC. 
d TU RER, N 34 N. Fourth street, ‘under the Mer 


chants’ Hotel, wold respectfully call the attention of hi 
friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 
if Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 


manner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and 
general taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the 
city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $l, 50 to 4, 50. 

fi. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 
nufacture of PLAIN HA TS, and feels confident that his 


experience in this branch of business will enable him to 
give his friends every satisfaction. Imo, 4—tf. 
A CARD. 


|. YLLIS & MIDDLETON, No. 7 North Second St. above 
4 Market, respectfully invite the attention of their friends 
and the public to their entire New StocMBof Cloths, Cas- 
simeres, &c. amongst which may be found Neat Styles 
Single Milled. Also, Drab, Olive and Black Cashmerett, 
Merino Cassimeres, Croton Cloth, &c. &c.; together with a 
variety ¢ f articles of Spring and Summer W car, for men 


and boys. JACOB M. ELLIS, 
5mo, 2—4t* SPENCER MIDDLETON. 
CHOICE FAMILY FLOUR. 


| HE Subscriber respectfully informs his friends and the 
| public that he has op ned a Flour and Feed Store, at 
No. 35 North Fifth, near ‘doel Street, where he endeavors 
to keep a supply of the most approved brands of Extra and 
Supe rfine Famil y Flot ir, Rye, Buckwheat, Indian, Vat, and 
Unbolted Wheat Meal, fresh from the Mills. Also, Corn, 
Oats, Shorts, Dried Fruit, &c. CALEB CLOTHITER. 

N. B. Articles purchased at this Store delivered free of 
charge, in any part of the city or districts. 4mo,. 4—tf. 


DAG UE RRE OTYPE. 
| as Arch Street Gallery of the Daguerreotype. Prices 
from $1,50 to $5. The most periect Instrument that 
can be procured, is here made use of. Students of this fas- 
cinating Art furnished with Apparatus and Instruction, 


No. 54 Arch Street, Philada. 
5mo. 23—tf. RP NPONGELASSs 


D R Y GOODS 
Vv ANS & DUMONT, No. 61 N. Second St. 6 doors below 
1, Arch, lower side, would respectfully call the attention of 
their friends to their Stock of Forcign and Domestic Dry 
Goods, which they are disposed to sell at very reasonable 
rates, and are determined to make no re presentation with 
regard to quxlity end color not consistent with truth. They 
have now in store, (to which additions are daily being 
inade) purchased at auction and elsewhere— 
Balzorines, Bareges, plain and plain style printed Mous- 
selin de Lains. 
Mode col’d high lustre Silk Shawls, plain cols. Thibet 
Shawls of various sizes, with heavy silk and woollen fringe. 
A large variety P rinta, plain and g iy styles; Crape lisse, 
Book Muslin Ha’ fs, col’d and white Barcelona Ha’ fs; silk 
and cotton Hosiery, Gloves, best quality, Mitts, &c. Ac. 
Welsh, Gauze, and other varicties of unshrinkable Flannels. 
A large variety of bleached and unbl’d Sheetings and 
Shirtings, Barnsly linen Sheetings, linen Damask Table 
Diapers, bleached and unbl’d linen Damask Table Cloths, 
bleached double linen Damask Napkins. 
Neat plain plaid Silks, very good quality and cheap; plain 
b?k and blue b’k Silks; bil’k and col’d Alpaca Lustres; 
Ticks, Checks, Ginghams, Linen Crash, &c. Men’s and 
doy s’ Wear, Alpaca Summer Cloths, Drab de té Cashme- 
retts, Mcrino Cassimeres, Tweeds for summer coats, French 
ditto, Kentucky Jeans, real Manchester Stripes, York 
Stripes and Mixtures. A large variety Gambroons, Gala 
Plaids for Child’s Wear, Linsey Woolsey; together with 
very many other articles worthy of the purchaser’s atten- 
tion. Sino. 2—It* 


ICE CREAMS. 


YHE Saloons of the Subscriber are now open. STRAW- 
‘| BERRY, RASPBERRY and PINE APPLE Ice 
Creams retaining the FULL FLAVOUR OF FRESH 
FRUIT, may be had at this establishment alone. 
S. P. McBURNEY, 
89 North Sixth St. below Race. 





4mo. 18—6t. 


ERFRIGERATORS WITH WATER FILTERS 

| » AND COOLERS attached, or separately if desired. 
{<> The Patentee has added much to the celebrated 
character of his Refrigerators by his late improvement— 
which consists in an interior air chamber, a simple but 
most effectual ventilator, by which meats and all other 
articles can be kept free from taint or smell in any climate. 

OL IVER EVANS, Patentee, 
5mo, 23—6t.*8 61 S. 2d St. below Chesnut. 


OHN RIC ‘HARDS, Book oi Job ‘Paleaed, No. 299 
e) Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side.— 


